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.  Kincer,  senior  meteorolog: 
and  31  other  stations  assoi^sfea  Y/i't'h  th^ 
October  2,  1929  at  1;10  p.  m.  Easter  Standa.rd 


Well,  folks,  we  are  glad  to  be  with  you  again  to-day,  for  our 
usual  monthly  weather  che.t .  You  remember,  in  ','s.igning  off"  last  month, 
the 'hone  was  expressed  that  September  v;ea,ther  a^ould  be  better  than  thab 
experienced  dwring  August;  this  hope,  in  part  at  least,  has  been  realized. 

As  usual,  September  broijght  a.rebher  mixed  supply  of  weather  as  a-ffcct- 
ing  agriculture,  but  nevertheless  a  decided  improvement  in  most  places 
over  that  of  August,  Early  in  the  month  the,  severe  drought  was  largely 
relieved  rather  genorahly  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  es’pecially  as 
affecting  the  top  soil,  but,  at  the  same  thne,  the  rains  in  some  sections, 
principally  in  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Lake"  region,  v;ere  insufficient. 

The  moisture  was  of  most,  benefit  in  permitting  the  resumotion  of 
preparation  for'  winter  \rheat  seeding  and  in  reviving  parched  fall  pastures. 
It  was  helpful,  of  course,  in  developing  some  late  crops,  such  as  corn, 
cotton,  and'potatce’s,  but  over  large  areas,  benefit  in  this  respect  was 
small,  or  even  nil,  because  t];ie  rains  came  too  late.  Rain  is  still  needed 
in  some  .winter  wheat  sections,  principally,  in  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
Missouri,  ea.stern  Kansas,  and  in  Vashingtor  . and  Oregon,  but  other-rise  the 
month  was  mostly  favorable  for  plorving  and  for  seeding.  In  the  Northern 
States,  from,  the  rpi)er  Mississippi  Valley  to  eastern  Idaho,  rather 
generous  ra:!ns  the  last  fewr  days  '  imjp roved  the  wmnter  grain  situation. 

In  the  central  and  v/estern  Cotton  Belt  very  favorable  conditions 
for  ;picking  and  ginning  prevailed  during  much  of"  the  month,  and  the  work 
made  generally  good  progress,  but  the  relief  from  the  drought  in  the  west 
Was  too  late,  in  general,  to  materially  benefit  growing  cotton.  In  the 
eastern  belt,  hov/cver,  the  i/weather  Viras  mehnly  unfavorable,  and  decidedly 
so  d-iuring  the  past  w/eek.  In  northern  Georgia  cotton  has  been  badlj^ 
managed  by  heavy  rehnfall;  fields  v/ere  w/aslied,  lovrlands  flooded,  and  there 
were  manjr  re;ports  of  seed  sprouting  in  bolls,  some  bolls  rotting,  and 
sta-ple  damaged.  Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  South  Carolina,  especially 
in  the  north,  w.hile  the  persistent  cloudiness,  followz-ed  by  heavy  rans,  was 
unfavorable  in  Rorth  Carolina, 

During  September,  farmers  in  many  agricultural  regions  usually 
become  uneasy  regarding  the  possibility  of  an  early  and  unwelcome  frost. 
Erosty  fall  mornings  are  delightful  on  the  farm,  as  we  well  remember  from 
ou-T  boyhood  days,  provided  'Jack'  defers  his  visit  -until  crops  have  matured. 
After  this  ve  can  delight  in  that  universally  beloved  poem  of  James  V/hitcomb 
I^iley's  —  "IThen  the  frost  is  on  the  jpuxirpkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shodi," 

Killing  frost  occ-urs  in  an  average  year  between  the  10th  and  20th 
of  Septe-mber  over  a  considerable  -part  of  the  northern  Great  Plains,  while 
the  average  date  of  its  first  occxurence  in  the  northwestern  Corn  Belt  is 
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arouiid  Octooer  1,  3^-  Cctooer  <-0,  on  tlio  averag©,  frost  lias  overs'oroad 

most  of  the  Corn  Belt  States.  It  reaches  the  northern  Cotton  Belt  oy 
ITovcmoer  1,  hut  usually  does  not  extend  to  Gulf  districts  until  the 
latter  oart  of  ITovemher,  or  the  1st  of  Decemher. 

The  great  diversity  of  our  climate,  vlth  regard  to  the  length  of 
the  growing  season,  or  the  neriod  between  the  average  dafe  of  last  hill¬ 
ing  frost  in  spring  and  the  first  in  fall,  is  ermhasized  hy  the  fact  that, 
in  the  more  northwestern  States,  it  comprises'  only  about  120  days,  or 
four  months,  vhile  along  the  Girlf  coast  it  is  more  than  eight  months,, 

September  is  the  critical  frost  month  in  the  more  northern  of  o-or 
agricultwmal  States,  and  the  danger  zone  extends  into  the  northern  Coi-n 
Belt,  This  year  the  first  rather  general  frost  eccjirrcd  in  the  llorthvrest 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  September,  but  in  most  places  the  harm  was 
confined  to  minor  crops,  3y  September  17,  the  frost  area  had  extended 
considerably,  'With' light  de-iosits  as  far  south,  and  east  as  northern  Kansa.s, 
Iowa,  and  the  northern  -parts  of  the,  Ohio  Valley,  ’vith  more  or  less  dunage 
in  a  good  many  places ,' but  harm  was  again  confined  largely  to  minor  crows 
and  gardens.  During  the  following  week,  however,  or  by  September  24, 
more  or  less  severe  frosts  occurred  over  a -.wide  area,  extending  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  northern  Ohio  Valley,  and  much  of  Io'nb.,  northward.  This 
frost  resuled  in -considerable  harm  to  late  •crops  and  tender  vegetation, 
but  at  the  same  time  dai'aage  was  radher -spotted  in  most  sections.  Much- 
corn  'vas  sufficient iy  mature  to  escape  iuat'enial  injury,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  he  a. -'y  damage  to  iTiany  late  fields.  The  latter  part  of  the 
■month  was  •Y.-armer  without  further  frost,  and  the  corn  crop  in  the  principal 
producing  sections  is  hov/  largely  safe,  except  in  Misso’uri,  central  and 
southern  Illinois,  and  southern  Indiana.  In  Iowa  fully  four-fifths  of  the 
crop  is  Txow  safe  from  frost, 

ITov/  they  are  about  to  call  "time’s-  up"  so  it  must  be  good-bye  until 
the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  ' 


